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HEARING ON H.R. 2246, JOBS FOR EMPLOYABLE 
DEPENDENT INDIVIDUALS "JEDI" 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1988 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:10 p.m., in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Hayes, Jontz, and 
Gunderson. 

Staff present: Eric Jensen, staff director; David Vaughn, counsel; 
Mary Gardner, minority legislative associate; and Beth Buehl- 
mann, minority education staff director. 

Mr. Martinez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I will ask that the witnesses come forward, and I will read my 
statement while the other members are arriving, and then we v/ill 
start the meeting and take testimony. So, let us have Mr. Lacey, 
Mr. Jacks, and Ms. Silletti come forward to the table. 

Let me start off by saying that today's hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment Opportunities is being held to receive testi- 
mony on H.R. 2246, the Jobs for Employable Dependent Individuals 
Act, which is also called "JEDL" 

This bill creates a program whereby States receive additional 
funds to fight the problem of chronic welfare dependency and pov- 
erty. This new voluntary program would harness the existing Job 
Training Partnership Act to target job training efforts at long-term 
and potentially long-term welfare recipients. States that participate 
will get bonuses from the Federal welfare savings for placing long- 
term welfare recipients in unsubsidized jobs and helping them stay 
employed for either 1, 2, or 3 years. 

The purpose of the bill is to rid the welfare rolls of the long-term 
dependents, to create an incentive toward permanent work attain- 
ment, and to create a savings to government and society through 
welfare reduction and newly generated revenues. 

This is a concept that I and others believe can work. The com- 
panion Senate JEDI bill, S. 514, passed the Senate 99 to 0 last year. 
I am confident that the House will similarly see the virtues of this 
bold new idea, and I look forward to hearing the testimony of the 
witnesses today. 

With that the first of the distinguished witnesses with us today is 
Maston J. Jacks, Deputy Secretary of Human Resources of the 
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Commonwealth of Virginia. We also have David Lacey, President 
of the Philadelphia Private Industry Council and Jean Silletti, As- 
sistant to the President of the Toledo Private Industry Council. 

We are pleased to be joined by the Honorable Charles Hayes, the 
great Representative from Illinois from the City of Chicago. 

Mr. Hayes. The honor, Mr. Chairman, is mine. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Charlie. We appreciate your coming 
in. 

Let me just read one statement before we start. I v/ould like to 
announce that all of your prepared statements will be entered into 
the record in their entirety and that if you would like to summa- 
rize, please do so. 

With that 1 am going to begin with Ms. Silletti. 

STATEMENT OF KEGINA SILLETTI, ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT, TOLEDO PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 

Ms. Silletti. Thank you. Representative Martinez. 

First of all, my thanks for being given the opportunity to speak 
to you here today on behalf of the City of Toledo, the Lucas County 
Human Services Department, and Lucas County. 

Welfare reform and employment and training are very much at 
the top of the national agenda, and, believe me, they are very 
much on our agenda in Toledo, Ohio. To give you a perspective as 
to our local situation, I would like to review very briefly the 
number of persons who are welfare dependent in our community. 

Lucas County includes the City of Toledo, a city with a popula- 
tion of about 350,000 persons and about 500,000 persons in the met- 
ropolitan area. The November 1987 Lucas County Department of 
Human Services' caseload of ADC, Aid to Dependent Children; 
ADCU, Aid to Dependent Children of Unemployed Adults; and gen- 
eral relief cases involved 21,269 persons. The non-cash assistance 
food stamp caseload had an additional 17,181 persons on their rolls. 

A significant fact and one troubling to us in Toledo is that in 
total, these statistics have not changed markedly over the past four 
years when our unemployment rates have changed dramatically 
from 8.7 percent in 1984 to 5.9 percent in 1987. Those are the No- 
vember statistics from the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services. 

Rather, there has been a steady increase in the ADC caseload 
and only modest declines in the other areas. In other words, the 
economic recovery that we have seen in our community has not 
significantly benefitted the welfare population, and that concerns 
us. 

On the employment and training side, the Toledo Area Private 
Industry Council is a non-profit organization which administers the 
Job Training Partnership Act. Last year, PIC served over 4000 eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth and adults. In 1987, the council was 
the recipient of the first annual State of Ohio award for the best 
private industry council in the State, and we are very proud of that 
record, as you can imagine. 

We are pleased with our services and especially our services to 
welfare dependent individuals. Yet, we see there is much progress 
still to be made, and we are challenged by that. 
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We have worked very closely with the Human Services Depart- 
ments in Wood and Lucas Counties. During 1987, 633 persons or 40 
percent of our adult clients were welfare recipients. Of those, w^ 
placed 330, 52 percent, in unsubsidized jobs and the others in train- 
mg related activities. 

I believe this performance is a direct result from the efforts that 
the Private Industry Council in Toledo has made in terms of co- 
ordination with the local Human Services Department and with 
our board that encourages this effort, and I think you will be par- 
ticularly pleased to know that in the client follow-up study— and 
this is an individual effort made by our Private Industry Council 
that goes beyond performance standards— one year after placement 
in a job, we follow up to see if those clients are still there, and we 
have found that there is an average job retention rate of 72 percent 
and an average wage increase of 11 percent. 

I am here today to discuss four aspects of the Jobs for Employ- 
able Dependent Individuals, the JEDI bill. From our experience, 
these four elements are those that are most critical. 

First, to truly achieve long-term success in dealing with public 
assistance recipients, the legislation needs to carefully target the 
program to those most in need. We are all aware that there are 
certain numbers of individuals who are on the welfare rolls, public 
assistance rolls, but only temporarily due to cyclical employment 
changes, but there are many others who are part of the chronic un- 
employed. My understanding is that those are the individuals we 
want to address in this bill. 

Second, beyond strict eligibility, is the incentive formula itself. If 
you are serious about encouraging local employment and training 
programs and welfare systems to work to serve those who are the 
most difficult and to achieve long-term results, then reward them, 
please, fay placing the incentive formula on a longer-term basis 
with most of the reward at the end of the program. Our suggestion 
is to provide 75 percent of the bonus in the first year, 75 percent of 
the bonus in the second year, and 90 percent in the third year. 

A critical key in the incentive bonus will be to have the receipt 
of that bonus at the local level. Our job development unit is on the 
front line out there trying to secure job commitments. We would 
like them to be part of the receipt of these funds. They are the 
ones who are out there working to make this bill happen, to make 
the programs work. 

Third— and I realize that it is not part of this particular bill, but 
I believe it is key to the long-term success of welfare reform— is to 
provide some health care benefits for individuals. Our suggestion is 
that we would support medical coverage for up to 18 months for an 
individual after they are placed in unsubsidized emplojonent. This 
recommendation includes a needs-tested program for delivering 
medical support. 

We know that to take an individual off of welfare rolls and for 
them not to have some capacity to secure health care benefits 
either on their own or through some Federal assistance, it will be 
difficult to sustain them in employment 

Last and most importantly, I believe it is essential to retain in 
this bill language which encourages the human services system not 
to develop their own employment and training system. In our opin- 
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ion, the Private Industry Council and the Job Training Partnership 
Act around this country constitutes the ideal employment and 
training system for not only JEDI but for all of welfare reform. 

The Private Industry Council is unique in that it is built on the 
collaboration of labor, business, government, and community edu- 
cation, and most importantly, it ip performance oriented. PIC's 
have already demonstrated their success in employment and train- 
ing programs, and they have also made an enormous investment in 
job training services. 

In Toledo, Ohio, we have an investment of $600,000 to operate a 
job development unit to have five job developers and a supervisor 
out their daily securing job commitments. We don't want that to be 
lost. That is a resoi:rce as you design this legislation. 

Other areas have invested substantially more than that, but this 
PIC is bottom-line effective, and that is what we ask you to consid- 
er in your analysis. 

I believe it is in the best interest of welfare clients and for PIC's 
and Human Services to work to create an effective partnership, 
avoiding needless duplication of employment services across the 
country. Coordinating the human and financial resources of these 
organizations makes good economic sense, and it makes good man- 
agement sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the design of the Jobs for Employable 
Dependent Individuals offers a unique opportunity to break the 
long-term welfare cycle. We want to be a part of that in Toledo, 
Ohio. 

We recognize that the jobs projections toward the year 2000 indi- 
cate that we will have far more employment opportunities and far 
fewer trained individuals unless we take some serious steps now. 

This concludes my comments. Again, I am appreciative of this 
opportunity to present the work and interests of the Toledo Private 
Industry Council. 

[The prepared statement of Regina E. Silletti follows:] 
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TESTIHOHY 

Repreaantatlvo Martinez and ceobera of the aubcoal*-too, I «□ Reglna SUlotti, 
Reaearch/PXannar for the Toledo Area Private Im latry CouncU in Toledo, Ohio. 
I here today repreaentlng the Private Induatr ^ CimncU, th^ Lucaa County 
Co^laalonera, and the Lucaa County Departsent c:' K us«n Services, I as pXeaaed 
to be given thla opportunity to appear before ycj, ind cossend you for holding 
hearings on the very laportant laaueo of welfare reforn and esploysent and 
training. Welfare refora and espioycent and training are very such at tfta top 
of the national agenda. Theao two Iseuea are alao it the top of our local 
agenda In Toledo, Ohio. 

To give you a perapectlvo aa to our local altuatlon, pleaae allow ae to review 
the nuBber of peraona who are welfare dependent in Luoaa County which Includes 
the City of Toledo. The Noveaber, 1987 Lucaa Ccunty Dtjartaent of Husan 
Services* caseload of regular aid to dependent children, ADC, aid to dependent 
children of uneaployaent adults, ADCU, and general relief caaea involves 21,269 
unecployod adult walfare recipients. The noncash asalatance fooditacp caseload 
has an additional I7,l8l peraona listed on their rclla. A troubling faot la 
that in total, these atatiatica have not changed carKotably over the laat four 
(«) yoara, aa would bs estpected with the doollne In uneaploysent rates in Lucaa 
County froQ 8.7* in I98»i to 5.9« in I987. Rather, there has been a steady 
inorease In the ADC category, and only sodeat declines In the ot^er cUtgcrlea. 
In other words, the econoslc recovery In the area has not significantly bene* 
fitted welfare recipients. In our opinion, a focused eoploycent and training 
prograa of intervention with appropriate resources Is necessary to reduce this 
caseload. * 

On the ecployaent and training side, the Toledo Area Private Industry Council 
is a nonprofit organisation which adalniaters the Job Training Partnership 
Act Tunds In Lucas and Wood counties and the C.'ty of Toledo, Laat year ?IC 
served over ^4,000 oconoaically disadvantaged youth and adults. In 1987, the 
Council was a recipient of the First Annual State of Ohio Award for the beat 
Private Industry Council in the State. We are pleased with our esployaent and 
training efforts in the Toledo area, especially In our service to welfare 
clients, and yet challenged to ccntlnue to laprove our performance. We have 
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work»4 eloa»ly «lth the Huao Sttvlces DepaPt=«nt» in W. od and Lucas ccuntl.s. 
During 1987, 633 p.raona or aO» of our aduU cU.nts w. -« u«lfir» r.clpUnta. 
Of thoaa, «a plac.d 330 '(521) In ur.aubsldised Jobs, ind tha Oh.rs In training 
r.l»t.d activities. I b«llave this parforaanoa is a dl:-»ct result of the strong 
PIC Unkasea «lth ths Huwn S.rtlces Departsents and ou:' diverse Beard r.pre- 
sentins business, Iftbor, aducatlen, and co=unlty as^nclis. 1 aa sure ycu ulU 
«lao be pleased to know that a client foUou-up stud; scnducted by PIC one year 
after client Job placaeent reveals an average Job re- entlon rate of 72X and an 
average wage Increase of lit. 

1 aa here today to discuss four aspects of the Jobs ^or £=ployabl« Ceper.Sef.t 
Individuals (JEDI> bill. Frc= =T e=ploy=ent and training ewerl.nce. 1 believe 
these four ele=ents are vital to the successful transition of Individuals froa 
welfare •'■o unsubsidlsad asploycent. 

First, to truly aenl.v long ter= success In daallng ^Ith Public assistance 
reolplenta, tha legislation needs to carefoily t.rg.t the progras to those sost 
m neet-. Oftentlzes, Hu=an Service prcgrass end up being short t*r= safe-.y nets 
for persons «ho suffer cyclical un.=ploy=.nt . The JEDI bill offers the oppcr- 
tunlty to target those "ho are on the welfare rolls the lor^est and ar, the 
Chronic un.=ployed. In thet regard. It Is easentlal to renin language In the 
Uglslatlon which carefully identifies eligible raclplents as those persons who 
have been on long ter= welfare assistance and those uno have no marketable or 
• significant work experience. These are the hardest persons to work with since 
they hav. strong ties to the welfsre syst,= which r.ust be broken. Kany also 
need a total l-estfuoturing of their education and wcrk experience befor, they 
can beeo=e productive worker. In Aserlca. To acco=pllah this change will 
necessitate the dallvery of Intensive Job preparation and occupatlen.J, skills to 
enable the Individual ^o b,co=« Job ready, as well as an initial subsidy to 
«=ployers to provide practlcsl «n the Job wo.-k experience. 

The eecond aspect of the JEDI bill «hlch sust co=ple=ent strict eligibility to 
thoaa cost In need, is the incentive for=ula itself. If you sre serious about 
ancouraging local e=ployr:ent and training pregra=s and welfare systecs to uork 
«.-h the hardest to serve, and to achieve long ter= r.aults, then reward the= by 
placing the incentive forsula on a longer ter= basis with sost of the reward 
,t the end of the progran. By providing 75t of the bonus in the first year, 75» 
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In th« ««eoncJ y-ar, And 90* in the third yaar, th« liglalitlon bfjlna to 
eneoupise XociX areas to b« certain that they develop progreca which have a Xong 
tera offeoe. To alsply load up the Incentive bcnua with soat oT the paycent at 
the bejlnnir^ does not encourage innovative prograu aleed at ] ms tera reax\ta« 

A critical key to the aucceaa of atrcnj local prcgrasa will te :he actual 
receipt of trie Incentive bonua the local level* Underatar-'.a )ly. the current 
welfare ayatea sovea froa the Federal aovernsent through the Stite governsent to 
the local area However , it ia i::portan^ that theae Incentivo sonuaea go to 
thoae pro^ras operatora actually train and place the Individual on unaubaidlzcd 
e=ploysen«. Juat aa Aoerica'a auuceaa In the private aector r.aa b<ien baaed oa 
rewarda ind innovation, It ia important to provide thoae aaze rewirda and Inno- 
vative challengea to local service providera* I firsly believe that the beat 
chance df addressing the esployability of welfare reoipients is at the icoal 
level, wnere providers are in touch with cc=aunity needs and solutions. 

Thirdly, a vital cozponent of welfare refors which la nst a pirt of Joba for 
csployable Dependent Xndlvlduala, la the client need for long*, oedical 
coverage* If w^lfire refora ia to be auoceaaful, it is Isportant to protect the 
inveatcent cade in the eaploysent of hard to aerva Indivl *uala. This neana that 
an individual who la placed needa the protection of lom^er cedical coverage than 
la currently afforded within the Husin Servlcea ayatw* Froa our perapactlvo, 
it ia i::portant to provide cedical coverage ontll the Individual either earna 
the coverage with their ecployer, or until the Individual eorna enough noney to 
acquire the coverage cn their own. Ve would aupport sedlcal coverage for up to 
Id rontha for an Individual after they are placed In imaubaldlzed esploystnt* 
Thla recozzendaticn includes e needs tested prcgras for delivering the sedical 
support* 

Lastly and cost Icportantly, I believe it is essential to retain in this bill 
language which encourages the Hucan Servlcea systems not develop their o\tn 
e=ploysent and training systesi but to coordinate with the esploycent and 
training progrsca which are already In place* Zn ny opinion, the Private 
Ir.duatry CounclXs and JT?A arour.d this country constitute the ideal esploysent 
and training systaa. for not only JEDI. but for all of We] Care Refors* The 
Private Industry Councils are built upon a collaboration of labor, business, 
governsent, cocaunlty agencies, and education and are perforsance orlentid* 
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Tnoy h£vt tirotdy deconatratsd aucctaa In espXoyotnt »nd tral iLig prograca and 
have Bade a aubstantlaX Inveateent In Job deveXopeent aervlcei. In Toledo, it 
requlrea an annual budgtc of 1600,000 to maintain the PIC .*ob Developoent Unit. 
Other ?lCa In urban areaa have inveatcd even greater aaounia :o deaign, staff, 
and iBpleaent Job dBvelopsent unlta. Those units under JT* A ':ave over five 
years experience In working with the private. sector. They ha,e established 
their crec:ibUlty In the local oowunltles by working oloa^ay with cnall and 
large esployers. The end resUXt Is that PICs are effectlvi ard efficient In 
securing Job conaltaents In the private sector* 

I belive that It la In the best Interest of welfare Client i for PICs and Kuaan 
Services to create a working pirtnerahlp and avoid a needljea duplication of 
eaploynent aervlcoa acroaa thla country. Coordinating the hun#n and financial 
reaourcea of theae two crganlzationa not only nakoa good economic aenae, but 
'ilao good canageaent aenae. In ay opinion, it will result in optiaal aer/icea 
for both clients and enployara* 

Kr. Chalraan, I believe the dealgn of Jobs for Eaployable Dependent 
Indlviduala offera a unique opportunity to break the long tera welfare cycle. 
It la an opportunity which cannot be aiaaed. It la an opportunity for Acerica 
aa we loc^' tht year 2000 and the projection of sore skilled Joba, than we 
have akll* ^rkera, to translate welfare refora into productive esploycent for 
thoae Boat in need. Thla concludes ay recarka. I would be pleaaed to respond 
to any queatlona you or your Coaaittee aay have. In addltior., I have provided a 
copy of ny teatlaony and further background inforaation for your use. Thank 
you. 

AV86D22.6 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Silletti. 

When all the panelists have given their testimony, we will come 
back and ask questions. 
Mr. Jacks? 

STATEMENT OF MASTON T JACKS, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES, COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
Mr. Jacks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Hayes, ladies and gentlemen, my 
name is Maston T, Jacks. I am Deputy Secretary of Human Re- 
sources for the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

I am very pleased to be able to represent Governor Baliles of Vir- 
ginia here today and to have the opportunity to come before the 
subcommittee to address an issue with which both the Congress 
and the various states are grappling. 

Virginia recognizes the importance of developing effective inter- 
ventions to promote the ability of v/elfare recipients to become self- 
sufficient. We recognize the serious social and economic implica- 
tions of welfare dependency. 

Before addressing the specifics of the most recent substitute ver- 
sion of H.R. 2246, 1 would like to share some information with you 
about the welfare dependency problem in Virginia. 

From 1980 to 1986, Virginia's Aid to Families with Dependent 
OhLMren program, AFDC, provided direct cash assistance to 55,000 
families a month. During this time, the monthly cost of the income 
maintenance program surpassed $13 million. 

Recent data from the Virginia Department of Social Services in- 
dicate that the AFDC program currently supports approximately 
58,000 families at a cost of $14.6 million per month. 

It is widely acknowledged that a substantial number of these 
welfare recipients will leave the rolls in the coming months, and 
some will never return. Evidence from a national study suggests 
that as many as 50 percent of those receiving welfare can be ex- 
pected to leave the system within two years. 

However, there is a legitimate concern among public officials in 
Virginia that the AFDC program has become a permanent means 
of support for a significant number of welfare clients. As of June 
1987 in Virginia, there were 17,700 welfare recipients receiving 
AFDC benefits who had been on assistance for at least two years. 

These longer term recipients comprised 31 percent of the total 
v/elfare caseload. The m^ority of these recipients are minorities, 
hvwe never married, and have two or more children. 

Data on the education and labor market status of this population 
were not available. However, a recent study by the Virginia De- 
partment of Social Services Employment Services Program, ESP, 
which is Virginia's Title IV-C program, showed that almost 60 per- 
cent of all the welfare clients in the sample did not have a high 
school diploma, and only 36 percent held a job at any time during 
the year prior to registering for ESP. 

This combination of an inadequate education, minimal work his- 
tory, and dependent children represents a formidable barrier to 
economic mobility. Jobs which offer the wage and benefit package 
necessary to replace the cash and in-kind support of the welfare 
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system are beyond the reach of many of these poorly educated, un- 
skilled welfare recipients. Unless these clients marry (or remarry), 
obtain child support payments, or better prepare themselves for 
gainful employment, their prospects for escaping poverty and wel- 
fare are quite dim. 

Another disturbing phenomenon in Virginia is the large number 
of teenagers who are having children. While the incidence of teen- 
age childbearing in the state has begun to rise among all income 

f roups, the rate is much higher and its impact substantially more 
amaging to the well-being of teenagers of low socioeconomic 
standing. 

Without the support of a middle income family, the young 
mother must turn to the welfare system for her child's basic suste- 
nance. Often, the burden of child rearing cause many of these teen- 
age parents to drop out of school and forego opportunities to work. 

TTieir participation in training programs designed to address 
their resulting educational and job skill deficiencies suffer because 
of the lack of affordable day-care services. With a limited education 
and no credible employment history, these young parents are at 
risk for developing a long-term dependency on public assistance. 

Job training and other emplo3mient-related services are provided 
to welfare clients through the Virginia Department of Social Serv- 
ices' Employment Services Program and the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, JTPA. ESP is primarily a job search program targeted 
solely to welfare recipients who are required to raster for the pro- 
gram. JTPA offers a variety of employment and training activities 
to persons who live in poverty, including those receiving public as- 
sistance. 

In both programs, funding retrenchments, broad targeting man- 
dates, and restrictive program regulations have limited the extent 
to which resources can be focused on the most dependent welfare 
recipients, including teenage paren s. Conditions such as these 
have prompted us to monitor the progress of Federal initiatives to 
address job training and placement of long-term welfare recipients 
very closely. 

Staff of the Governor's Employment and Training Department 
which is the JTPA state agency in Virginia have been in regular 
communication with Eric Jensen, your staff director to the subcom- 
mittee, in r^ard to the progress of H.R. 2246. Initially, we had sev- 
eral concerns which were: 

First, the Virginia JTPA administrative systems, such as its 
management information system, follow-up, evaluation, and fiscal 
cost reporting system, would have to have been substantially modi- 
fied to accommodate the original provisions of H.R. 2246. 

Second, the proposed funding sources to mount these additional 
administrative responsibilities were an uncertainty. Regarding the 
first proposed funding source, our concern was that there would 
not be enough excess carry-over funds to meet the increase in ad- 
ministrative demands on a consistent basis or that the availability 
of such funds would not be early enough to allow the service deliv- 
ery areas time to adequately plan for programs for the hard-to- 
serve for the next program year. 

Although the second funding source proposed allowed States to 
set aside 15 percent of bonus money for administrative purposes, 
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our forecasts indicated that it might conceivably be up to three years 
after program implementation before a State became eligible for 
the incentive bonus. 

Third, we also felt that it was important to carefully consider the 
source of cost data which would be used as the basis for establish- 
ing performance standards for long-term welfare recipients. We felt 
that consideration should be given to using cost estimates from 
prior national evaluation studies of job training programs that 
have been targeted to higher-risk participants. 

We were concerned that the JTPA performance standards would 
be unrealistic, because very few of the programs currently serve 
lai^e numbers of long-term welfare recipients or provide compre- 
hensive services for those whom they do serve. This diminishes the 
availability of statistically reliable information on what it costs to 
train and place long-term welfare recipients. 

In November of 1987, staff of the Governor's Employment and 
Training Department received a copy of a substitute version of 
H.R. 2246. This version of the JEDI bill did address some of the 
concerns which Virginia had previously raised. The new version 
also raised additional concerns, however. Those concerns were, 
first: 

The new provision which allowed states to reserve 5 to 10 per- 
cent of total bonus money to pay for additional data collections 
costs would provide Some relief for states in their efforts to conduct 
the necessary evaluations to determine welfare savings. It also pro- 
vides a more reliable funding base than the previously suggested 
deK)bligation policy. 

However, by restricting the Federal support for data collection 
and evaluation for JEDI to 5 to 10 percent of total bonus money, 
the bill may not have a substantial impact on smaller states like 
Virginia whose 5 to 10 percent of total bonus money will be small 
because of their smaller base. Also, those states like Virginia that 
use JTPA dollars only to meet the Federal reporting requirements 
would find the cost of mounting the necessary JEDI evaluation 
system to exceed the 5 to 10 percent of allowable expenditure. 

Our second concern was that the new provision which allowed 
states to use JEDI money as a reimbursement for State money paid 
out during JEDI implementation would directly impact the ability 
of the states to implement JEDI. By allowing states to spend bonus 
monev in advance of actual receipt of such funds, this provision 
woula allow the legislatures to advance the necessary start-up im- 
plementation and evaluation fund. 

The risk is, of course, that states will appropriate a certain 
amount of dollars in anticipation of a reimbursement but never re- 
ceive one because of their unsuccessful programs. State legislators 
may, therefore, be reluctant to provide the crucial start-up dollars. 
We felt at the time that a Federal lump sum appropriation based 
on the size of a State's bonus base would be the most desirable 
route to follow. 

Our third concern was that this version was also silent on the 
question of how welfare savings would be determined. There are, as 
you well know, several approaches for calculating welfare savings, 
each varying in terms of the validity and cost. Those which are the 
most valid are also the most costly. 
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We felt that final legislation or regulations should be careful to 
provide the necessary guidelines as to which method we should use. 

In February of this year, 1988, we received a revised substitute 
version of H.R. 2246. This most recent version addresses the con- 
cerns that we have raised about the previous versions. We are par- 
ticularly pleased with the following revisions to H.R. 2246: 

First, the provision which allows states to apply for start-up 
costs; 

Second, the relaxation of specific demands on state information 
and data collection systems; 

Third, the option to calculate welfare savings in a way which 
does not place burdensome demands on existing information 
system configurations or evaluation efforts; 

Fourth, the delay in implementing performance standards until 
after program activity justifies the establishment of such standards 
for this population. 

The current version of H.R. 2246 would also provide additional 
attitude and funding leverage for a similar initiative soon to begin 
in Virginia. In his 1988-90 budget submission to the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly, our Governor Baliles requested funds for an em- 
ployment training demonstration program for long-term welfare re- 
cipients and teenage parents. 

This demonstration program would be jointly operated by the 
Virginia Governor's Employment and Training Department and 
the Virginia Department of Social Services. Our General Assembly 
has approved the request, and this initiative represents the first 
time state funds have been appropriated for long-term emplojmient 
and training interventions for this target group in Virginia. 

The goal of the demonstration programs will be to provide co- 
ordinated tr-^ming and services to assist long-term recipients and 
teenage mothers in overcoming the significant barriers to employ- 
ment. Services available will include assessment and career plan- 
ning; basic literacy, adult education, and GED preparation; voca- 
tional skills and customized training; and job development and 
placement. 

An employment plan will be established for enrollees detailing 
the services to be provided. The program will provide or arrange 
for the provision of employment, training and support services, 
that is, transportation, day care work related expenses, which are 
necessary for the enrollee to achieve the goal. 

After assessment and remediation, local operators will provide 
occupational skills training for at least 9 months in length that 
must prepare participants for specific jobs in high demand occupa- 
tions. This activity must also be developed according to the specifi- 
cations of local employers. 

Local operators will provide the following work readine^ activi- 
ties to teen mothers who are too young to work: instruction in em- 
ployer expectations and work habits, and career exploration and 
job search instruction. 

It is expected that cash assistance will terminate for 50 percent 
of the welfare clients who successfully locate employment. Other 
support assistance may continue for a period of time, depending 
upon individual situations and circumstances. 

87-609 0-88-2 ^ ^ 
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Additionally, this initiative requires that no funds may be spent 
1 1 o^^^ for administration and very little at the local 
fl ;l,2'^'^®? V® *he expertise of the two systems, 

use their local infrastructures, and promote coordination between 
and among systems. 

Hopefully, this will demonstrate the ability of both systems to 
f ?u effective programming and support serv- 

ices for those individuals with substantial barriers to eniployment. 

I would also like to add that even though this bill relaxes specific 
demands on state mformation and data collection systems, the 
neea for developing an integrated reporting system is still present. 
As a result of our imtiatives m Virginia, we will stUl have to. exam- 
ine the cost implications of an expanded data base and information 
Sharing between or among different information systems if we 
expect to move beyond the demonstration stage in the future 

daSTheletmS."* " ' *° — 

We in Virginia view JTPA as a catalyst for reexamination of 
vanous human resources delivery systems that relate to employ- 
ment and training. JTPA's emphasis on a partnership between the 
public and private sector clearly recognizes the relationship be- 
tween economic and social policy. Job training can serve to combat 
poverty and inequities among individuals by decreasing the 
demand on State services for health care, mental health services, 
the S base compensation, while also increasing 

Job training can also play a role in more effectively managing 
state human resource positions and policies. 

The JEDI bill, therefore, represents another instance where the 
i-ederal Government, m partnership with the states, is providing 
the opportunity for the States to exercise leadership in providinl 
effective job training interventions for hard to serve target popula- 
tions. We are acutely aware of the relationship between independ- 
ence and social and economic vitality. 

We also applaud the subcommittee for its leadership in this area. 
1 appreciate the opportunity to share Virginia's thoughts with you, 
closu^e^ *° ^ continued dialogue as this bill reaches 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Maston T. Jacks follows:] 
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By 
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Deputy Secretary of Human Resources 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Subcommittee members, ladies 
and gentlemen, ^5y name is Mas ton T. Jacks and I am Deputy 
Secretary of Human Reso;.rces for the Conmonwealth of Virginia. 
1 am very pleased to have the opportunity to come before the 
Subcommittee to address an issue that both the Congress and 
the States are grappling with. Virginia recognizes the 
importance of developing effective interventions to promote 
the ability of welfare recipients to become self-sufficient, 
i.e., we recognize the serious social and economic 
implications of welfare dependency. 

Before addressing the specifics of the most recent 
substitute version of H.R. 2246, I would liKe to share some 
information with you about the welfare dependency problems in 
Virginia. From 1980 to 1986, Virginia's Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children Program (AVDC) provided direct cash 
assistance to 55,000 families a month. During this time the 
monthly cost of this income maintenance program surpassed $13 
million. Recent data from the Virginia Department of Social 
Services indicate that the AFDC program currently supports 
approximately 58,000 families at a cost of $14.6 million per 
month. It is widely acknowledged that a substantial number of 
these welfare recipients will leave the rolls in the coming 
months and some will never return. Evidence from a national 
study suggest that as many as 50 percent of those receiving 
welfare can be expected to leave the system within two years. 

Howevei', there is a legitimate concern among public officials 
in Virginia, that the AFDC program has become a permanent 
means of support for a significant number of welfare clients. 
As of June, 1987, th^re were 17,700 welfare recipients 
receiving AFDC benefits who had been on assistance for at 
least two years. These longer term recipients comprised 31 
percent of the total welfare caseload. The majority of these 
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recipients are minorities, have never married, and have two or 
more children. Data on the education and labor market status 
Of this population were not available. However, a recent 
study of the Virginia Department of Social Services Employment 
Servictis Program (ESP) which is Virginians Title IV-C Program 
showed that almost 60 percent of all the welfare clients in 
the sample did not have a high school diploma and only 36 
percent held a job at any time during the year prior to 
registering for ESP. ^ f 

K* ♦.31'^^ combination of an inadequate education, minimal work 
history, and dependent children represent a formidable barrier 
to economic mobility, jobs which offer the wage and benefit 
package necessary to replace the cash and in-kind support of 
the welfare system are beyond the reach of many of these 
poorly educated, unskilled welfare recipients. Unless these 
clients marry (or remarry), obtain child support payments, or 
better prepare themselves for gainful employment , their 
prospects for escaping poverty and welfare are dim. 

Another disturbing phenomenon in Virginia is the large 
nvmber cf teenagers who are having children. While the 
incidence of teenage childbearing in the State has begun to 
rise among all income groups, the rate is much higher and its 
Impact substantially more damaging to the well-being of 
teenagers of low socio-economic standing. Without the support 
of a middle income family, the young mother must turn to the 
welfare system for her child»s basic sustenance. Often the 
burden of child rearing causes many of these teenage parents 
to drop out of school and forego opportunities to work. Their 
participation in training programs designed to address their 
resulting educational and job skill deficiencies suffer 
because of the lack of affordable day-care services. With a 
limited education and no credible employment history these 
young parents are at risk for developing a long-term 
dependency on public assistance. 

Job Training and other employment-related services are 
provided to welfare clients through the Virginia Department of 
Social Services' Employment Services Program and the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). ESP is primarily a job 
search program targeted solely to welfare recipients who are 
required to register for the program. jTPA offers a variety 
of employment and training activities to persons who live in 
poverty, including those receiving public assistance. In both 
programs, funding retrenchments, broad target ing mandates and 
restrictive program regulations have limited the extent to 
which resources can be focused on the most dependent welfare 
recipients, including teenage parents. Conditions such as 
these, have prompted us to monitor the progress of federal 
initiatives to address job training/placement of lonjr-term 
welfare recipients, very closely. 
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Staff of the Governors Employment and Training 
Department, which is the JTPA State Agency in Virginia, have 
been in regular communication with Eric Jensen. Staff Director 
to the Subcommittee, in regard to the progress of H.R. 2246. 
Initially, our concerns were: 

(1) The Virginia JTPA administrative systems, such as 
management informat ion systems , fol low-up , 
evaluation, and fiscal/cost reporting, would have to 
be substantially modified to accommodate the 
provisions of H.R. 2246 and 

(2) The proposed funding sources to mount these 
additional administrative responsibilities were an 
uncertainty. Regarding the first proposed funding 
source, our concern was that there would not be 
enough excess carryover funds to meet the increase 
in administrative demands on a consistent basis or 
that the availability of such funds ^uld not be 
early enough to allow the service delivery areas 
time to adequately plan for programs for the 
hard-to-serve for the next program year. Although 
the second funding source proposed allowed states to 
set aside 15% of bonut money for administrative 
purposes, our forecasts indicated that it might 
conceivably be three years after program 
implementation before a state is eligible for the 
incentive bonus. 

(3) We also felt that it was important to carefully 
consider the source of coet data which would be used 
as the basis for establishing performance standards 
for long-term wcl fare recipients. We felt that 
consideration should be given to using cost 
estimates from prior national evaluation studies of 
job training programs that have been targeted to 
higher risk participants. We were concerned that 
the JTPA performance standards would be unrealistic 
because very few of the programs serve large numbers 
of long-term welfare recipients, or provide 
comprehensive services for those they do serve. 
This diminishes the availability of statistically 
reliable information on whit it costs to train and 
place long-term welfare recipients. 

In November, 1987, staff of the Governor's Employment and 
Training Department received a copy of a substitute version of 
HR 2246. This version of the JEDI Bill did address some of 
the concerns which Virginia had previously raised. The new 
version also raised additional concerns. Those concerns were: 

(1) The new provision, which allowed states to reserve 5 
to 10 percent of total bonus money to pay for 
additional data collection costs, would provide some 
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relief for states In their efforts to conduct the 
necessary evaluations to determine welfare savingc. 
It also provides a mo*'-? reliable funding base than 
the previous suggest<id deobl i(;;at ion policy. 
However, by restricting the federal support for data 
collection and evaluation for JEDI to 5 to 10 
percent of total bonus money, the bill may not have 
a substantive impact on smaller states like Virginia 
whose 5 to 10 percent or total bonus money will be 
small, because of their smaller base. Also, those 
states like Virginia that use J1.A dollars only to 
meet the federal reporting requiremsnis would find 
the cost- of mounting the necessary JEDI evaluation 
system to exceed the 5 to 10 percent allowable 
expenditures. 

(2) The new prevision, which allowed states to use JEDI 
money as a reimbursement for state money paid out 
during JEDI implementation, would directly impact 
the ability of the states to implement JEDI. By 
allowing states to spend bonus money in advance of 
actual receipt of such funds, this provision would 
allow the legislatures to advance the necessary 
start-up implementation and evaluation funds. The 
risk is, of course, that states will appropriate a 
certain amount of dollars in anticipation of a 
reimbursement but never receive one because of 
unsuccessful programs, state legislators may, 
therefore, be reluctant to provide the crucial 
start-up dollars. We felt that federal lump sui,i 
appropriation based on the size of a state's ''bonus 
base" would be much more desiraole. 

(3) This version was also silent on the question of how 
welftre savings should be determined. There are 
several approaches for calculating welfare savings, 
each varying in terms of the validity ^nd cost. 
Those which are most valid are also the most costly. 
We felt that final legislation or regulations should 
be careful to provide the necessary guidance in this 
area. 

In February of this year, we received a revised 
substitute version of H.R. 2246. This most recent version 
addresses the concerns that we have raised about H.R. 2246. 
We are particularly pleased with the following revisions to 
H.R. 2246: 

(1) The provision which allows states to apply for 
start-up costs. 
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(2) The relaxation of specific demands on state 
information and data collection systems. 

(3) The option to calculate welfare savings in a way 
which does not place burdensome demands on existing 
information system configurations or evaluation 
efforts. 

(4) The delay in implementing performance standards, 
until after program activity justifies the 
establishment of such standards for this population. 

The current version of H.R. 2246 would also provide 
additional latitude and fundinpr leverage for a similar 
initiative soon to begin in Virginia. In his 1988-90 budget 
submission to the General Assembly, Governor Bailies requested 
funds for an employment/ training demonstration program for 
long~tcrm wclfaro recipients and teenage parents. This 
demonstration program would be jointly operated by the 
Governor's Employment and Training Department and the Virginia 
Department of Social Services, The General Assembly has 
approved the request and this initiative represents the first 
time state funds have been appropriated for long-term 
employment and training interventions for this target group in 
Virginia. 

The goal of the demonstration programs will be to provide 
coordinated training and services to assist long-term 
recipients and teenage mothers in overcoming the significant 
barriers to employment. Services available will include: 
assessment and career planning; basic literacy, adult 
education, and GED preparation; vocational skills and 
customized training; and job development and placement. An 
employment plan will be established for enrollees detailing 
the services to be provided. The program will provide or 
arrange for the provision of employment, training and support 
services (i.e., transportation, daycare, work related 
expenses) necessary for the enrol Ice to achieve the goal. 

After assessment and remediation, local operators will 
provide occupational skills training at least 9 months 
in length that must prepare p&rticipants for specific jobs in 
high demand occupations. This activity must also be developed 
according to the specifications of local employers. Local 
operators will provide the following work readiness activities 
to teen mothers who are too young to work: instruction in 
employer expectations and work habits, career exploration and 
job search instruction. It is expected that cash assistance 
will terminate for 50 percent of the welfare clients who 
successfully locate employment. Other support assistance may 
continue for a period of time depending upon individual 
situations and circumstances. 
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Additionally, this Initiative requires that no funds may 
be spent at the state level for Administration and very little 
at the local levol. The Idea is to tie together the expertise 
of two systems, use their local Infrastructures, promote 
coordination between and among systems. Hopefully this will 
demonstrate the ability of both systems to come together to 
provide effective programming and support services for those 
Individuals with substantial barriers to employment. 

I would like to add that even though this bill relaxes 
specific demands on state InfoimQtlon/data collection systems, 
the need for developing an Integrated reporting system Is 
still present. As a result of our Initiatives, we In Virginia 
will still have to examine the cost Implications of an 
expanded data bases and Information sharing between/among 
different Information systems. If we expect to move beyond the 
demonstration stage In the future. Some states may not be In 
0 position at this time to accommodate these demands. 

We In Virginia view JTPA as a catalyst for re-examination 
of various human resources delivery svstems that relate to 
employment and training. JTPA's empht«sis on a partnership 
between the public and private sector clearly recognizes the 
relationship between economic and social policy. Job training 
can serve to combat poverty and inequities among individuals, 
by decreasing the demand on state services for health care, 
mental health services, welfare and jnemployment compensation, 
while also increasing the tax base. Job training can also 
play a role in more effectively managing state level human 
resources policies. 

The JEDI bill therefore represents another Instance where 
the federal government. In partnership with the states. Is 
providing the opportunity for the states to A\erclse 
leadership in providing effective job tralnli. Interventions 
for hard-to-serve target populations. We are acutely aware of 
the relationship between Independency and social and economic 
vitality. We also applaud the Subcommittee for Its leadership 
in this area. I appreciate the opportunity to share my 
thoughts with you and we loo:* forward to continued dialogue as 
this bill reaches closure. 



Thank you. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr. Jacks. 
With that, we will go to Mr. Lacey. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID LACEY, PRESIDE.MT, PHILADELPHIA 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 

Mr. Lacey. Chairman Martinez and members of the House sub- 
committee, I am pleased to testify this afternoon on the House ver- 
sion of H.R. 2246 entitled "Jobs for Employable Dependent Individ- 
uals " In my testimony, I would like to present examples from our 
work at the Philadelphia Private Industry Council as well as a per- 
spective of that work which has a bearing on the purposes of this 
JEDI bill. 

First, a bit of background on the Philadelphia Private Industry 
Council. 

We view ourselves as an employment and training organization 
which has two major customers, the trainees and our employers. 
We set ourselves up in a position to be a training base bridge 
which connects motivated interested people with employers who 
are interested in productive, effective people for their businesses. 

In the current year, 1987-88, we are in the process of distributing 
$26.5 million for the purposes of employment and training work in 
Philadelphia. Of 28 SDA s in Pennsylvania, we have met or exceed- 
ed all seven performance standards and, last year, ranked number 
one in the state on four of the seven. 

This past year, we placed almost 5,300 people in permanent, full- 
time employment at an average hourly wage of $6.30 per hour with 
a placement rate of 84 percent. Of that number in terms of total 
placements, approximately 70 percent were adult welfare recipi- 
ents. 

Given our successful placement rate, particularly with welfare 
recipients, as well as a customer group of 250,000 adult welfare re- 
cipients in Philadelphia, the PIC is very interested in the proposed 
JEDI bill. If passed, JEDI will recognize and reward successful ef- 
forts to prepare welfare recipients for permanent employment. 

In short, we favor JEDI because it will provide us with an addi- 
tional financial capacity as well as an operational capacity to work 
effectively with long-term adult welfare recipients. We have esti- 
mated that the JEDI bill will provide the Philadelphia PIC with a 
projected increase of $3.1 million in funding. 

There are four issues, we believe, which affect the overall effec- 
tiveness of the JEDI legislation, and I would like to address those 
now: 

First, a structure which ensures that local organisations, PIC's 
and SDA's, benefit directly from the legislation. 

Today, we face an operational dilemma, that is, we are asked to 
do more for our clients with fewer dollars. In 1975, Philadelphia re- 
ceived $250 million for employment and training work. In 1980, it 
was $125 million, and in 1985, it was $20 million. 

Over that decade, the actual reduction in Federal monies for em- 
ployment and training work decreased by 93 percent. However, 
even with that decrease, we now face a situation where we are 
asked to do more with the available Federal dollars. 
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We favor the JEDI legiskntion, because it will represent a capac- 
ity to effectively distribute bonus dollars directly to local organiza- 
tions to do employment and training work on behalf of long-term 
welfare recipients. We also support capping the state's administra- 
tive fee at 5 percent, the same standard under which we currently 
have the JTPA monies. 

A second issue is the initial funding commitment of $5 million. I 
believe that this initial pool of funds will creats an incentive 
among PIC's and SDA's to participate in this effor' JEDI's on- 
going funding, I believe, must come from the presumed savings in 
welfare payments and not be carved out of the already limited re- 
sources under JTPA. 

The third issue is that the House version of JEDI contains a very 
important element, voluntary participation. That provision must be 
retained when the final bill is written and then voted on. 

Voluntary participation will encourage cities or areas of this 
country with large welfare populations to invest more funds in pro- 
grams for individuals with severe and long-standing barriers to em- 
ployment. It will not penalize PIC's or SDA's which are not inter- 
ested. 

If participation is mandatory, more funds will be expended 
simply to do the administ)'ative paperwork and get organized to do 
it. In short, voluntary means here more cost effective delivery of 
services and programs. 

Finally, performance standards specific to the bonus fund must 
be established for the targeted welfare recipient. These perform- 
ance standards must take into account the cost, the types of com- 
prehensive programming, and the length of time to prepare wel- 
fare recipients with long-standing and tevere skill deficits for per- 
manent employment 

For Philadelphia, our costs will increase from approximately 
$4700 per participant to between $10,000 to $13,000 per placement. 
The length of time would increase from our normal 16 weeks to 14 
to 24 months. 

Finally, with longer programs, we are likely to experience a 
higher drop-out rate. 

We at the Philadelphia PIC want serve more people and pre- 
pare them for work and, over the longer term, ensure that they 
will be equipped to take care of them^/elves and their families. 
However, we must have a separate funding stream for tnese 
people, because they have unique needs as our customers. 

With JEDI, we can and will Ferve more people, but it needs its 
own funding source. Bono^es will provide sufficient incentives for 
PIC s and SDAs with large welfare populations to do the work. 

As a final comment, JEDI has the advantage of looking at wel- 
fare recipients with long-standing and severe okill deficits as an im- 
portant group of customers with unique needs. This kind of custom- 
er orientation makes it possible to differentiate the kinds of pro- 
grams and services needed by JEDI's target group from those re- 
quired, for example, by laid-off workers at a manufacturing plant. 

In conclusion, I thank Chairman Martinez and members of the 
committee for this opportunity to testify, and I am prepared to 
answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of David W. Lacey follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID W. LACEY 
— PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
OF THE PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA, INC. 
BEFORE THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

i am David W. Laeey, President and CEO of the Private Industry Council of Philadelphia, 
Inc. The Private Industry Council of Philadelphia is the administrative entity for the 
Philadelphia service delivery area. 

I am pleased lo be here today to testify before you on the Substitute Amendment to H.R. 
2246, "The Jobs for Employable Dependent Individuals Act" and our efforts in 
Philadelphia to provide a comprehensive approach to training and employment for 
welfare '*eclp!ents. 

1 will begin my testimony by commending the Chairman, Representative Martinez, and 
other Committee members for addressing the significant employment problems of 
welfare recipients and compliment you on the. proposed JEDI biU which recognizes and 
rewards successful efforts in training and placing welfare recipients. Further, the House 
verj'on of the JEDI bill is much improved over the Senate's both in its lar^uage and 
concept. 

We at the Philadelphia PIC favor this legislation, because it has the potential of 
providing us with additional financial resources and more operational capacity to train 
and place welfare recipients In permanent, unsubsidized jobs. Today the Philadelphia PIC 
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delivers training and employment programs/services to a large welfare population 
requiring comprehensive Job training programs and support services. For example, 3596 
of the Philadelphia population is economically disadvantagedj and over 7096 of the 
Private Industry Council's trainees are welfare recipients, compared to a national JTPA 
average of 4096 (cited in the study by the National Commission on Employment Policy). 

We are very proud of our accomplishments in providing permanent, unsubsidized 
employment for welfare recipients. In fiscal year 1987 alone, we placed 8096 of the 
welfare recipients enrolled in our programs in permanent, unsubsidized jobs. Further, our 
entered employment rate is 8496, weil above the national average. Therefore, we have 
established a delivery system through which more th:in 8 of every lO people enrolled are 
trained well and successfully placed. In short, our welfare clients can now count on the 
payoff of a job with an average hourly wage of $6.30. 

Given our sustained record of success with welfare recipients, we will gain more income 
from the JEDI bill. According to our estimates, we could generate an additional $2.9 
million in funding from placing AFDC recipients in permanent jobs; and approximately 
$200,000 more from placing SSI recipients. This funding increase of $3.1 million (see 
Attachment A) represents an increase of 11.696 oviir our 1987-88 operating budget of 
$26.2 million. 

My testimony today will address four issues which I think are crucial to the JEDI bill's 
ultimate effesti^ei.ess: 

1. A* Structure which assures that the local delivery organizations (PiCs and 
SDAs) benefit directly; 

2. An upfront funding commitment of $5 million; 

-2- 
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3. Voluntary participation by local PICs and SDAs; and 

4. Independent performance standard for JEDl bonus dollars, which are 
different from our normal JTPA performance requirements. 

I will now highlight the reasons why these four issues are so important in the JEDI 
legislation and to us at the local operating level. 

First, a structure 'Which directly benefits local PiCs and SDAs . The timing on this 
legislation is particularly opportune. Philadelphia's over-all unemployment rate 
continues to decline; and, given its importance and weight in the federal allocation 
formula, Philadelphia will receive less JTPA funds this year. We are facing an 
operational dilemma: How do we continue to provide the comprehensive programs and 
support services required by the large welfare population the Philadelphia PIC serves 
with less funds? 

Given our success in training and placing welfare recipients in permanent, unsubsidlzed 
jobs, we are well positioned to benefit from this bill. We particularly favor the structure 
recommended in the House bill, because it insures that the local service delivery areas 
(PICs and SDAs) will benefit directly from their hard work on behalf of the target 
clients. It Is important^ in my opinion, that the local delivery organizations which do the 
actual work of recruiting, training, employing and tracking (with the associated 
administrative paperwork) be the beneficiaries of the bonus dollars. This incentive will 
cause more future initiatives to help welfare recipients, while rewarding successful past 
efforts in ihls area. Also, I agree that the states should be limited to the standard 5% 
administrative: fee, now available through JTPA, for distribution of JEDI bonus funds. 
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Second, I have some concera<» about the funding for this program . I favor the set aside of 
$S mlilioni because it will encourage participation among PICs and SDAs. 

Howeveri the proposed JEDI legislation needs to insure that on-going funding be 
distributed from the pool of money where the welfare savings have occurred. Under no 
circumstances should the JEDI program be funded through JTPA, which has an already 
limited pool of resources. 

Third, a significant change in the House version is its voluntary participation. Although 
the information and data collection requirements have been simplified, the JEDI program 
will deiTtand substantial administrative paperwork. ItiereforCi voluntary participation at 
the local operating level is extremely important, because it will encourage those cities or 
areas with a large welfare population to participate and save those geographical areas 
which do not have a large welfare population the additional administrative time and 
expenditures. 

Fourth, we recommend that performance standards specific to this bonus fund be 
established for the targeted welfare recipient population. We concur that the bonus 
dollars should ^e spent on welfare recipients. Howeveri it should be noted that the costs 
of serving this targeted*popuIation are higher because of the comprehensive programming 
required to prepare welfare recipients (with significant skill deficits) for permanent 
employment. Also, the coGts of preparing people for work will continue to increase 
because employers today require a minimum competency at 8th grade level; and by the 
mid-nineties that entry level hiring requirement will be at 12th grade and even higher for 
professional services. 
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For the Philadelphia PIC, the average cost of training and placing an Individual In a 
permanent, unsubsldlzed Job Is $4,743 per person employed. The typical skiUs training 
program Is 12 to 16 weeks In length and Includes a minimum of 100 hours of basic skills. 
To meet employers hiring requirements, our trainees must have an 8th grade reading 
level, 7th grade math level, and a similar level of oral and written communication skills 
at the end of their training. 

However, from our experience in training and placing welfare recipients, we know that 
basic education and work preparation components must be added to most training 
programs for longer-term welfare recipients. In Philadelphia, over one-third of our total 
population or 500,000 people arc functionally Illiterate. Thai means that 39.496 of our 
City's residents cannot complete a job application or read a story to their children. 

Adding additional components, such as those cited above, to our typical training and 
placement programs would increase the cost-per-participant from $4,743 per placement 
to $10,000 to $13,000 per placement. The length of training time for welfare recipients 
would increase from 16 weeks to 14 months to 2 yean,. 

In summary, the multiple effects of doubling our C(»sl-per-trainee, a three to five-fold 
increase in training tim*e, a higher drop-out rate, a 5 0 96 reduction in service level and a 
lower entered employment rate on our Title IIA funding, make changes In our mix of 
trainees a very problematic issue. We want to extend our reach and serve more people. 
However, in my opinion, a welfare population with severe skill deficits requires more 
targeted funding and cannot be served adequately at the expense of our current 
performance dnd funding levels. 
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As a final comment, the JBDI bill must include evaluation criteria to judge the 
effectiveness and ultimate success of this publicly-funded program. I have been a visible 
proponent of performance-oriented goals and accountability in publicly-funded programs 
such as JTPA since takii.g over the leadership of the Private Industry Council of 
Philadelphia over three years ^o. The performance standards set for JEDI must take 
into account the realistic needs of a welfare population with severe skill deficits in 
determining goals and objectives for bonus funds such as JEDI. Once the performance 
standards are agreed to and incorporated into the proposed legislation, Congress can, 
then, evaluate the bill's effectiveness on a predictable schedule - annually or otherwise. 

In conclusion, I would like to take this opportunity to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the 
Committee, for proposing JEDI, and urge you to continue working for Its passage. 



-6- 
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Attachment A 



FINANCIAL ANALYaS/EPPECT S 
OF JEDI 
ON 

THE PHILADELPHIA PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL 



In fiscal year 1987i the Private Industry Council placed: 



1,213 AFDC placements (Federal gov't provides 57% of AFDC funds) 
48 SS! placements (Federal gov*t provides 100% of SS! funds) 



Calculation of Proposed Benefits Under Jedi 
A, AFDC 

1,213 (number of AFDC recipients placed by the Philadelphia JPIC) 

X 5,688 (average AFDC yearly income for family of four) 
$6,899,544 

X Si (federc! contribution to AFDC) 

$3,932,740 

X i75 (bonus bas^i for Pi^-'^^As) 

$2,949,555 PIC'S bonus for placement of APDC recipients 



5,688 (average SS! yearly income for family of four) 

X 48 (number of SSI recipients placed by the Philadelphia PIC) 

$273,024 

X JS (bonus base for PICs/SDAs) 

$204,768 PIC'S bonus for placement of SSI recipients 



B, SSI 



C. TOTAL 



$2,949,555 
+ 204J68 
$3,154,323 



AFDC bonus 
SSI bonus 

Total PIC bonus under proposed JEDI legislation 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr. Lacey. 

Let me take this opportunity to introduce two of the members 
who have joined us, Jim Jontz and the ranking *iiinority member 
of the committee, Steve Gunderson. 

Let me begin by saying that many of the points raised in the tes- 
timony have been addressed in the final version of the bill. This 
inclusion is a result of the early and constant communication be- 
tween the staff director and the State of Virginia. 

We are grateful for that help with the difficult task of trying to 
serve a group that is very difficult to serve. 

One of the things we have done in the process is meet with some 
of the PIC's. We went out to Los Angeles and met with a private 
industry council which did not initially support the concept or the 
bill. But we met with them and as we discussed it, that council did 
some figuring and were quite surprised at the money which would 
come back to them. 

The Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles decided early on 
that they would use all of their money from the JTPA program to 
take all of the welfare recipients off the welfare rolls. Los Angeles 
realized what a drain the welfare recipient was on the total econo- 
my and made efforts to serve welfare recipients. 

The trouble is that not enough States and not enough cities have 
recognizea it. Those that have done it, as in your case, Mr. Lacey, 
are to be commended, because you have realized that these people 
can provide for themselves that self-sufficiency and self-dependency 
that they really need to keep themselves off of welfare. 

In my area, we have known for a long time that there are fami- 
lies that become welfare recipients for two, three, and four genera- 
tions because of all the situations that you have all described in 
your testimonies. It becomes a point of hopelessness. It becomes a 
way of life to which they can't see any out. 

Most welfare recipients with whom I have spoken have told me 
that if there was an alternative— if there was a way out where for 
a transition period they would not lose all the non-cash benefits 
that they receive while they are on welfare — they would leave wel- 
fare. Many of them are not there because they want to be there 
but because they have no other choice. 

In that regard, let me ask you how the program that the Gover- 
nor is implementing differs from JEDI, or does it? 

Mr. Jacks. We think it is very complimentary with JEDI. We 
have developed it to try to be as complimentary as possible. We 
intend to follow mainly the same kind of principles that are now 
incorporated in H.R. 2246, I would think the mpst relevant of 
Nvhich is that we are trying to minimize any money for administra- 
tive funding at the state and local level. We want to see as much of 
the money go to serving the hard-core population. 

I think we, as many states, have been guilty of— not by intention 
but by necessity— sometimes dealing with the easiest person to 
place. This particular program has been designed to force our PIC's 
and to enable them to deal with the hard-core group. 

So, in response to your question, Mr. Chairman, I would say the 
two greatest similarities are that it is intended to target the same 
population and it is intended to minimize the amount of funding 
that would go to administrative activity. 
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Mr. Martinez. Since JEDI is a voluntary program, what would 
you say to other States that would wonder whether they should 
participate. 

Mr. Jacks. We have seen and convinced our General Assembly 
that this IS not simply a Federal program but that this should also 
be a State program, and the JTPA, while it got our state into a 
new area of activity, it is one that the State should now pick up the 
ball and run with. We are thus putting state funds into the pro- 
gram for the first time rather than simply using JTPA funds for 
this employment and training activity. 

I would very much encourage other States to develop their own 
programs that are complimentary to JTPA, that take it a step fur- 
ther, and that put a particular spin on it that serves the State's 
unique needs. V/e have found that we can build on JTPA from Vir- 
ginia s own perspective going in the same direction JTPA has gone. 

We are quite pleased that this is not simply going to be perceived 
as a Federal program operating at the state and local level, but we 
have also put our own money into it. So, I would encourage anv 
other state to go in the same direction. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Jacks. 

Ms. Silletti, you made a point in your testimony that I think 
some people tend to not understand: that even though the unem- 
ployment rate has dropped, there are still more people living below 
the poverty level and, as a result, there are more people on wel- 
fare. Your statistics from your area give us a very good indication 
of that. 

This really leads to the conclusion that there is a great need for 
something like this. 

Ms. Silletti. That some sort of intervention policy that is focus- 
ing on this population is, I believe, the only direct way we are 
going to have some real positive long-term effects. As Mr. Jacks 
and Mr. Lacey indicated, this is a population with special needs, 
and we have to address those to indicate from the customer per- 
spective that if we are not aware of what it is going to take to alter 
that lifestyle, then we are not going to make the difference. 

So, I think a bottom-line awareness of what the needs are and 
then trying to design programs that try to identify those and 
secure changes is the only direction to go. 

Mr. Martinez. One of the four points that you made concerned 
medical coverage. We don't cover that in our bill. But it is covered 
m the Welfare Reform bill. 

Ms. Silletti. I understand. 

Mr. Martinez. But I do recognize that medical coverage, along 
with day care for children, is an important element of allowing 
these people to participate in this program. 

Ms. Silletti. 1 aj^reciate your consideration of that element, be- 
cause I think once you make the investment— and we have found 
already in placing some welfare dependent individuals in jobs, we 
cannot retain them in those positions because of the absence of 
medical benefits. As soon as they get in trouble and have that 
need, they are going to go back to a v/elfare status. 

Mr. Martinez. Your particular PIC is to be commended for tar- 
geting those kinds of people already and really going about an ag- 
gressive program to try to change the lives of some of these people. 
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However, we have heard from some people that urging long-term 
placement would be rather hard on PIC's. 
What is your response to that? 

Ms. SiLLETTi. I think the question is in terms of the performance 
standards. If you have an aggregate of individuals that you are 
serving, if you have one category of individuals that you are serv- 
ing that have special needs and special difficulties, they could 
impact your performance standards. 

I certainly would concur that we don't want to have PIC's who 
are working hard to accomplish the task have some difficulty and 
feel that they are less than successful in terms of performance 
standards when, indeed, they are making a difference in the lives 
of these individuals. 

So, I don't believe they should be penalized, and perhaps a se|)a- 
rate standard that would identify and recognize the difficulty in 
serving welfare recipients, that more services, more comprehensive 
services, and larger amounts of dollars perhaps are going to have 
to be extended should recognize that in plerformance standards. 

Mr. Martinez. That is one thing that the Los Angeles PIC also 
brought up. It does cost more to serve these people. It actually costs 
more to recruit and pull them into the system, and a greater effort 
has to be made. And because many of these people have no job 
skills at all, there are other considerations that nave to go into pr*^ 
paring them for that long-term employment. 

They gave some estimates of that portion of the target popula- 
tion they are serving and how much more it costs than the nation- 
al average, but they did not address changing the performance 
standards. 

Now I am wondering whether that was an additional, but unstat- 
ed if in the backs of their minds that wasn't concern of theirs, be- 
cause it has been brought up several times since then. 

Mr. Lacey, why don t you just touch lightly on the performance 
standards and the changes you would like to see in it? 

Mr. Lacey. Well, I thmk in terms of the performance standards, 
I think those standards need to recognize the fact that this group 
of individuals will take longer to be prepared to go to work and 
that separate performance standards need to be developed which 
would address that. 

I think, in addition, as long as PIC's can look at the cusitomers 
they are trying to serve from a composite standpoint, that is, when 
we serve people who are laid off from plant closings to the home- 
less to welfare recipients to drop-out youth, and each one of those 
groups has different standards and different expectations in terms 
of entering employment. 

However, when we total up all the efforts we have underway, our 
composite placement index varies between 75 and 80 percent, but 
the performance standard for a group of homeless people which 
now numbers about 200 in our programs would have a placement 
expectation there of about 20 percent compared to some other 
groups where the placement standard is up in the low or mid-80's. 

So, I think that the placement standard needs to take into ac- 
count really the starting point for the incHvidual we are trying to 
serve. As an example, about a year and a half ago, we looked at 
how long it would take and at what cost to prepare somebody who 
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had a third grade level of functional skills, that is, what a person 
could do in terms of reading, writing, and English language skills 
as well a math. 

We estimated that it would take somewhere betT"een 22 and 27 
months and a cost of $30,000 per person to adequately prepare 
them for the types of jobs in the Philadelphia labor market/ 

Now, we have a somewhat unique situation in that 8 out of every 
10 jobs in our labor market falls in the category of services. I am 
not talking about hamburger flippers. I am talking about communi- 
cations, data operations, administrative support services, and the 
employers are asking that their new hires have basic skills at an 
eighth grade level. 

So, in order to meet the hiring requirements, we need to be in a 
position to prepare people and take that amount of time to develop 
skills that match the hiring standards. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank all of you for your testimony, and tliose that I didn't 
hear in person I have had a chance to read, and I have some par- 
ticular comments. 

All of you, I guess, indicate your strong support for the PIC and 
for the Job Training Partnership Act in general. In particular, Ms. 
Silletti, I agree with you that we should use this as the training 
program; let's not set up a new program in our Health and Human 
Services areas. 

I want to direct a particular question to Mr. Lacey, but before I 
do so, I would like eacli of you to comment on a key question that 
we all struggle with in the JEDI program, that is, whether or not 
there will be an adequate tracking system in place to determine 
whether or not placement does occur and is sustained for three 
years. 

Do you people believe that you either have or would be able to 
develop the system that would allow you to effectively use the 
JEDI rewards and bonuses? If you do, you will notice that in the 
language in the re-write, we are focused pretty much on just telling 
the Secretary to develop that kind of a tracking system. Do you 
have any input that you think we ought to consider in the legisla- 
tion? 

Ms. Silletti. I would just indicate that in the client follow-up 
study which I referenced in the testimony, that is one year after 
placement. That is a challenge for us to do, but we did it, and we 
had about an 85 percent response rate. So, we are going to miss 15 
percent perhaps that is out there. 

We did that by primarily working with the client, finding out — 
we had very aggressive pursuit strategies. If you know survey re- 
search, you have to accomplish that to find out where these people 
are, if they are still employed, and you keep going to friends and 
neighbors and use a variety of strategies. 

Ho^vever, you can find out if you don't have high mobility pat- 
terns in your particular community. That would be the one issue if 
you have to track pneople beyond a city or beyond a state. That 
would become very difficult. 
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We were successful one year out, but I think you need some in- 
terim measures so that you are working with that individual 
throughout the year. You can't wait for a one-year period or a two- 
year period and then try to find out if they are still employed and 
subsequent materials. 

So, it will take a lot of effort, but I think it is achievable. 

Mr. Martinez. Would the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. We have the same problem in Job Corys that 
many of the recipients of Job Corps don't go back to the area from 
which they originated but instead go to where the labor market is 
located. Still we have been able to track them. 

You are right. It does take an effort, but it can be done. 

Mr. Lacey. Representative Gunderson, we have had some prom- 
ising discussions with our local job service using a person's social 
security number and getting a release from a participant in a pro- 
gram to do extensive tracking over a one-year period so that we 
can foUowup on the employment of individuals once they leave the 
programs. 

I would also say that our experience has been that we can devel- 
op appropriate tracking systems at a local level rather than utiliz- 
ing larger scale systems. I think if it is an option which a local PIC 
or SDA can create for itself, I think you get a far better outcome 
both in terms of the scope of the follow up as well as the cost effec- 
tiveness of putting it in place. 

Mr. Gunderson. Lret me just interrupt at this point because I 
think two of you indicated some of the potential problems I see. I 
am Mr. Local Control, and I will give you as many local options as 
I can, but I am not sure how we can determine and carry out a 
Federal reward bonus system based on every local entity determin- 
ing their own tracking system. I think that presents some prob- 
lems. 

I also wanted to comment at this point on something that you 
, brought up that in the one year where there were 15 percent of the 

( people you couldn't find — what would you do? Would we count 

them as working or count them as unworking? 

Ms. SiLLETTi. Definitely working. 

Mr. Gunderson. Yes, but you can begin to see the problem. 

I am pursuing this because we need help if we are going to devel- 
op this legislation in a way that is implementable in a reasonable 
. fashion. 

Mr. Jacks? 

Mr. Jacks. Mr. Gunderson, I v/ould say that from Virginia's per- 
spective, we are comfortable with the evaluation mechanism for 
success of the program, that is, applied in the way that H.R. 2246 is 
currently structured. It appears, however, that it is certainly not 
the most technically accurate method of evaluating to what extent 
JEDI will have a r^l successful impact on the lives of the individ- 
uals that we are trying to assist. 

We realize that the method that the bill would imply that we use 
is the gross effect test where the State would look at its pre-and 

gost-cash welfare payments and make a determination of what its 
onus payment would be based simply on what its savings are in 
terms of cash welfare payments. Of course, what that doesn't take 
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into account is the natural turnover on the welfare rolls that 
occurs, because during the period of time that the law is in effect, 
many of the people on the welfare rolls, naturally, would tend to 
come off it. 

To really have an accurate method of determining what real 
effect it has had and what real success the States are having and 
local PIC's^ are having in intervening in these individuals' lives, 
you are going to need a net effect test where you have a control 
group that has no participation or access to JEDI activities and an- 
other group that is able to participate in JEDI, and then you com- 
pare what the real saving over periods of time for those two 
groups are. 

^ That is, however, the most technically complex and administra- 
tively expensive mechanism. We aren t anxious to employ that 
kind of mechanism or to put more of the money for JEDI into the 
administration of the program. We really want to see it go into the 
services to the individuals. 

So, I would say, in answer to your question, that I think the 
system that is in the bill at the present time is adequate. It is not 
the best system, but we think it is the appropriate one to ensure 
that the vast mcyority of the funding that you make available to 
States and local PIC's will go to the services to the individuals and 
not to administration. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Let me ask one final question, and both you and 
Mr. Lacey have prompter' this one with vour comments regarding 
the funding issue. A track that we have chosen in a couple of other 
human service and education areas is that before a new provision 
goes into effect, you have to fully fund the old one, and then any 
new appropriations above and beyond that are allowed. 

I guess I would ask if that same criteria should apply with 
regard to JTPA. Should we say that first we must fully fund JTPA 
before funding the JEDI program, or should we take money out of 
the basic program to implement JEDI? 

Mr. Martinez. Let me interrupt you right there, because 

Mr. GUNDERSON. That is not that he doesn't want to hear your 
answer. 

Mr. Martinez. No, we will listen to their answer, but we should 
qualify your question. 
Mr. GUNDERSON. I didn't qualify yourn. 

Mr. Martinez. The program doesn't operate in the way your 
question suggest. The program is funded by welfare money saved 
by the Federal Government, not an appropriation. There is no new 
money in the program except for up-front seed money which was 
suggested by many of the witnesses we have heard. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Go ahead. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lacey. I think that. Representative Gunderson, if we are 
going to have to take a vote on this, my vote would be that JEDI 
would have its own independent source of funding above and 
beyond what the current JTPA funding is, because I think that, as 
a practical matter, the individuals who would be affected by JEDI 
have a unique set of needs and represent a different group of cus- 
tomers. 
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I think we need to step up realistically to the fact that it will 
cost more to prepare these individuals to go to work on a perma- 
nent basis, and to the extent that JTPA would be carved up either 
for this purpose or for other purposes, then I think over a period of 
time, you would end up with a series of single-focus groups carving 
up the JTPA appropriations. 

Mr. Jacks. Mr. Gunderson, I agree. I am not anxious to see 
JTPA cannibalized for JEDI, but I don't think that the bill requires 
that to happen at the present time. We are very pleased that the 
current structure of the legislation allows for States to receive up 
to $5 million in start-up implementation costs which the subcom- 
mittee has provided in its current version of the bill and really 
does take care of that problem for us and, I think, for most states, 
in that we will have up-front money, and we aren't going to be re- 
quired to rob Peter to pay Paul. 

So, I think it is a method in the current structure of the bill we 
can live with very well. ^ rr. . ^ T^Tr^ ^ 

Ms. SiLLErm. Let me just indicate that m our Toledo PIC, we be- 
lieve we are maximizing the dollars that are under JTPA for the 
best service we can provide at this point in time to human services 
clients. We served 633 over the past year, 40 percent of our adult 
population. , , . 

Yet, we know there are still 21,000 people on the welfare rolls m 
our community. So, with a real directed, intentiunal, coordinated 
effort, we still don't have the dollars for the OJT contre.cts for the 
intensive training. It is just not there, and we have other ctttical 
elements in our community as well that need services under JTPA. 

So, again, it is a matter of structuring, and you want an organi- 
zation as lean as possible, and we agree with that, but we recognize 
the special needs of this population, and additional dollars do need 
to be forthcoming. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Gunderson. 

Let me reemphasize that the $5 million is available for those 
states that would participate, not for every state. Not everv state is 
going to participate. If every state did, it would be $100,000 per 
otate. 

My point is that there will be an appropriation for the startrup 
money, pe»-iod, but no money is going to come out of current JTPA 
programs. 

Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. What is the approximate ratio of unemployment m 
vour respective areas? You mentioned 17,000 on welfare rolls. 
What is that in terms of the percentage of the people who are out 

of work? , 1. «r 

Ms. SiLLirrri. We have a 6.2 percent unemployment rate. We 
have been at 7, 8, 9, or 10 over the past number of years. We have 
never seen some of the 3 and 4 percent unemployment ratf^ of 
other communities. ^^rrAAA 
The welfare rate percentage is figured on nght now about 17,UUU 
persons, but, again, that rate, since there are some inequities in 
that percentage, it is only those who are actively seeking employ- 
ment to be counted. So, the undercount is enormous. 
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Mr. Lacey. In Philadelphia, the overall unemployment rate is 5.2 
percent, and the minority unemployment rate, depending on how 
you count, ranges from the high 20's to the mid 30's. 

Mr. Hayes. To the mid 30's? 

Mr. Lacey. Yes. There are sections of the city which have a 
much lai^er percentage of adult welfare recipients, and those indi- 
viduals have either intermittent work histories or no work histo- 
ries at all and have lost interest in even applying so that they don't 
even get counted, but they are clearly not working. 

Mr. Jacks. In Virginia, the average is approximately 5 percent, 
but overall state-wide averages are not particularly useful, because 
we are dealing in the JEDI bill with the hard-core unemployed pop- 
ulation that in, for example, the center cities like Ms. Silletti and 
,Mr. Lacey represent, are on welfare rolls for long periods of time, 
and the rates of unemployment are far higher than our state-wide 
average. 

One of the reasons this bill is so useful is because it allows us to 
target monies to that particular population that has been unem- 
ployed for long periods of time and that we tend to overlook when 
we give you a state-wide figure. So, targeting this money to the 
long-term welfare recipient is going to be able to assist us in deal- 
ing with those particular portions of our population that don't 
seem to be affected by JTPA as it is currently structured. 

Mr. Hayes. Is there opportunity for placement upon completion 
of training programs, do you think? There are jobs available? 

Mr. Lacey. In Philadelphia over the past three years, we have 
not had a demand problem. That is, there are lots of jobs. Our 
problem has been a supply problem, getting enough people quali- 
fied to take advantage of the opportunities. 

I believe it is likely that that perspective is likely to continue. 
Any retail complex you go into and any office, especially suburban 
corporate office parks, have a continuing demand for people, and it 
has been quite strong over the last 2V2 years. 

So, if we prepare people effectively, there are jobs for those indi- 
viduals to take and to take in large numbers. 

It is really a fundamental paradox in the labor market right 
now. At the same time that there are large numbers of people un- 
employed, employers also have labor shortages, and both things are 
happening at the same time. 

Mr. Hayes. I have just one more question. I am trying to under- 
stand clearly all three of your positions. 

Are you saying, in effect, you are for H.R. 2246 with certain 
modifications? Is that what you are saying? Are you in favor of it? 

Ms. Silletti. Am I in favor of the JEDI bill? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Ms. Silletti. Yes. Yes, with the four elements that we tal'ced 
about in terms of addressing those most in need, the incentives to 
come locally so we can reward those on the front line, health care 
as a needed benefit in all of welfare refcrm, and non-duplication of 
an employment and training system that is already in place. 

Mr. Hayes. But if you weren't able to get those included, would 
that mean you would be opposed to it? 
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Ms. SiLLETTi. I think if there were to be a separate employment 
and traming system established under this, I think it vould be a 
very inefficient one. • 

Mr. Hayes. I must say in concluding, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have pretty much an unfortunate situation in many areas. I have 
scrutinized and done quite a bit of traveling and studying of this 
whole unemployment picture in many sectors of the United States. 

I have found that in many areas, even upon retraining, place- 
ment has been a problem, particularly in industrial areas that pro- 
duced textiles or shoes. These jobs are gone. TTiere is nothing for 
people to do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. MaSeitinez. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

What Mr. Hayes says is i)robably true in some parts of the coun- 
try. Yet, in other parts of the country, it is just the opposite. All 
you have to do is drive out into Virginia and do some shopping in 
some of the local stores and, while you are shopping, you hear an- 
nouncements offering people jobs. So, there is a labor shortage in 
some areas. 

Some of the jobs in those stores require some training for the 
computers that are now used at the cash register and different 
things like that. But we must train people to be available for those 
jobs. We must help them develop the work ethic and work habits, 
so that when they go onto the job, they are not quickly discouraged 
because the employer is too hard on them or because they have no 
skills. If that process of adjustment Isn't long enough for them to 
really sustain themselves on the job for any length of time, then 
they end up unemployed again. 

The people this bill targets is just the opposite of dislocated 
workers — it is not for people who have been dislocated but for 
those who have never been located. We need that, and it has to be 
a part, Ms. Silletti, of the Job Training and Partnership Act. It is 
the only way that it would work. That is the way we have envi- 
sioned it, and that is the way we want to pursue it. * 

On the subject of unemployment rates and how misleading those 
rates can be, you may be interested to know what I learned from 
the Department of Labor in the Virgin blands. Since the popula- 
tion of the entire Virgin Islands is 110,000— and because there are 
such close knit communities there — the Labor Department is able 
to provide an accurate statistic of every individual who is available 
for employment. 

So, tney know by their own counting the actual unemployment 
rate, but they are not allowed to use it. Instead they have to use 
the Department of Labor's unemployment figures. 

By the Department of Labor's counting, there is only a 3 percent 
unemployment rate in the Virgin Islands. However, even if that 3 
percentage were accurate, unemployment alone doesn't tell the 
whole story, bscause the poverty rate is extremely high. 

First, like someone said here, there are those who are not look- 
ing for work, so they are not counted. Thev may have become of 
legitimate age to work and eligible for employn^ -t, but they may 
also be on welfare and not looking for a job. Thc-j who have never 
received any employment are not counted as part of the unem- 
ployed work force. But they should be counted because they are eli- 
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gible to work and they need to work, but the employment isn't 
there. 

So, those statistics can be very misleading if you watch just the 
employment rate itself. In this country today, I think it is very un- 
deleted for what it actually is in many areas. 

However, back to the point that Charlie makes about jobs being 
available, I think in most parts of the country even where you 
have had those devastating lay-offs from large industries closing, 
there are other types of employment taking place. It is just that 
the people aren't trained for those jobs. 

What we have to do in this country is train the people for the 
jobs that are available. That is one of the things that I think is so 
important about the private industry councils, because members of 
that private industry council ave from industry. They can tell you 
the kinds of training that needs to take place for them to have the 
opportunity to employ people. 

In our travels around the country we have heard nothing but 
great success stories about the Job Training Partnership Act. I 
think the one ingredient that makes it so successful is that it does 
include people from private industry. 

Would any of the panel like to make any final comments? 

Mr. Jacks. Thank you for the opportunity to speak with you 
today, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Well, thank you for coming forward with your ex- 
cellent testimony. It will be very helpful to us. Thank you. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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